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ORDER  OF  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

From  Cro»»’  Templars’  Chart. 

This  Religious  and  Military  Order,  whose  virtues 
and  prowess  emblazon  the  historical  page,  and  the 
memory  of  whose  unmerited  persecution  will  evoke 
the  tribute  of  a  sigh  from  every  generous  breast, 
originated  in  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  1128. 

Some  time  after  the  establishment  of  this  Or¬ 
der,  nine  gentlemen  (of  whose  names  two  only  re¬ 
main  on  record,  viz:  Hugho  de  Paganis  an  I  Godfry 
Adelman)  moved  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  on  their  journey  to 
and  from  Jerusalem,  formed  a  little  society,  to  serve 
as  a  guard  to  conduct  them  beyond  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and  other  dangerous  passes.  These  men 
were  encouraged  by  the  Abbot  of  Jerusalem,  who 
assigned  them  and  their  companions  a  place  of  re¬ 
treat  in  a  Christian  Church,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Temple,  on  which  account  we  are  culled  Tem¬ 
plars,  or  Chevaliers  of  the  Temple,  and  not  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  having  been  destroyed 
by  Titus  Vespasian,  almost  a  thousand  years  bemre 
the  society  of  Templars,  was  instituted. 

It  would  be  useless,  as  Lawrie  justly  observes,  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Order  of  Templars  is  a 
branch  of  Freemasonry.  This  fact  has  been  inva¬ 
riably  acknowledged  by  Masons  themselves,  and 
none  have  been  more  jealous  to  establish  it  than  the 
enemies  of  the  order:  the  former  admitted  the  fact 
not  only  because  it  was  honourable  to  them,  but  be 
•:au8e  it  was  true;  the  latter  have  supported  it  be 
cause  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sophistry  they  hoped  to 
employ  it  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Onler. 

Although  the  professed  object  of  this  association 
was  to  protect  those  Christian  pilgrims  whose  mista¬ 
ken  piety  and  zeal  had  led  them  to  the  Holy  City, 
vet  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  chief  and  primary 
intention  was  to  practice  and  preserve  the  rites  and 
'iiysieries  of  Freemasonry.  VVe  know  at  least  th-.  t 
the  Knights  Templars  not  only  possessed  the  myste 
ries,  but  performed  the  ceremonies  nd  inculcateu 
the  duties  of  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  equalK  ceit  .iu 
that  the  practising  these  rights  could  contribute  im- 
thing  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pil¬ 
grims.  Had  the  Templars  pul  licly  avowed  the  re.il 
object  of  the  institution,  instead  of  that  favour  and 
honour  which  they  so  long  enjoyed,  they  would 
have  at  once  experienced  the  animosity  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Papish  Church.  But  as  they  were 
stimulated  with  a  sincere  regard  for  her  religion,  and 
with  a  decided  abhorrence  of  the  Intidel  professors 
of  Judea,  it  was  never  once  supposed  that  they 
transacted  any  other  business  at  their  set  ret  meetings, 
than  that  which  concerned  the  regulation  of  their 
Order,  the  advancement  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
the  extirpation  of  its  enemies. 

About  the  time  of  the  Knights  Templars  chivalry 
had  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection ;  when  it  made 
its  first  appearance,  the  moral  and  political  condition 
of  Europe  was,  in  every  respect  truly  deplorable 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  but  in  name; 
a  degraded  superstition  usurped  its  place,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  the  reason  and  dignity  of  man.  The 
political  rights  of  the  lower  orders,  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  the  great.  War  was  carried  on  with 
a  degree  of  savage  cruelty,  equalled  only  by  the 
sanguinary  contentions^^^  the  beasts  of  prey;  no 
clemency  was  shown  to^ne  vanquished,  no  humani¬ 
ty  to  the  captive.  The  female  sex  were  doomed  to 
the  most  laborious  and  degraded  occupations,  and 
were  deserted  and  despised  by  that  very  sex  on 
whose  protection  and  sympathy  they  have  so  natu¬ 
ral  a  claim.  To  remedy  these  disorders,  a  few  intel¬ 
ligent  and  pious  men  formed  an  as.sociation,  whose 
members  were  sworn  to  defend  the  Chri‘-tian  Reli¬ 
gion,  to  practice  its  morals,  to  protect  widows,  or¬ 


phans,  and  the  weaker  sex;  and  to  decide  judicially, 
and  not  by  arms,  the  disputes  that  might  arise  about 
their  goods  and  effects.  It  was  from  this  association 
that  the  order  of  chivalry  arose,  and  not,  as  some 
think,  from  the  public  investiture  of  ariac,  which 
was  customary  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  change  in  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  the  great.  It  could  not,  indeed,  eradi¬ 
cate  that  ignorance  and  depravity  which  engendered 
those  awful  evils  w’hich  debased  mankind  and  del¬ 
uged  the  world  in  blood.  It  has  softened,  however, 
the  ferocity  of  war ;  it  has  restored  the  fair  se.x  to 
that  honourable  rank  whidi  they  now  pos.uess,  and 
which  they  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  hold.  It 
has  inspired  those  sentiments  of  friendship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world,  and  has  introduced  that  princi¬ 
ple  of  Aonour,  which  (though  fa:|^om  being  a  laud¬ 
able  motive  to  action)  often  c beaks  the  licentious, 
when  moral  and  religious  coiffiderations  would 
make  no  impression. 

We  are  assured  that  until  as  late  as  the  year  1804, 
there  existed  on  Mount  Libanus  one  of  those  Syriac 
Fraiemitieo,  from  whence  several  members  of  those 
trading  associations  of  Masons  migrated  into  Europe ; 
and  as  the  Order  of  Templars  was  originally  formed 
in  Syria,  and  existed  there  fora  considerable  time, it 
would  be  no  improbable  supposition  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  knowledge  from  Lodges  in  that  quarter. 
But  we  are,  fortunately,  in  this  case,  not  left  to  con¬ 
jecture;  for  we  are  expressly  informed  by  a  foreign 
author*  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
.ind  customs  of  Syria,  ^hat  the  Knights  Templars 
were  actually  meiu^r«4ij  the  Syriac  Fraternities. 

The  connexion  between  chivalry  and  Freemason¬ 
ry  is  exccllentlyill9IBnbp!ified  in  the  fraternity  of 
Knights  Templars.  It  is  well  known  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  an  order  of  chivalry;  that  the  Templars 
performed  its  ceremonies  and  were  influenced  by  its 
precepts;  and  it  has  already  been  shown,  tnat  the 
same  association  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries, 
was  regulated  by  the  maxims,  and  practised  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry.  But  though  they  acted  in  a  double 
■apacity,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  study  the 
history  of  the  Templars,  that  their  Masonic  charac- 
ler  chiefls  predominated,  and  that,  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  an  institution  which 
has  been  a  source  of  comfort  and  relief  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  distres.sed,  and  of  the  highest  gratification 
and  felicity  to  the  Philanthropic,  Hu.m.\ne, 
.".nd  Benevolent. 

I  *  Adler  de  Dncsii  Monti*  Libani,  Rome  1786. 


A.NECnOTE  OF  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSA. 

Among  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
dreadful  avreck  of  the  the  French  vessel,  the  Medu¬ 
sa,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  following. is  not  among 
the  least  worthy  of  being  recorded; — After  passing 
thirteen  days  on  a  raft,  subject  to  every  privation, 
and  exposed  to  a  patching  heat,  which  produced 
madness  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  they  at  length  were 
relieved  from  this  perilous  situation,  having  lost  135 
out  of  150  men.  On  the  shore  they  were  crowded 
into  an  hospital,  where  mendicaments,  and  even  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  were  wanting.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant  went  to  see  them.  One  of  the  poor, 
unhappy  wretches  made  the  sign  of  a  Freemason  in 
distress;  it  was  understood,  and  the  Englishman  in¬ 
stantly  said,  “My  brother,  you  must  come  to  my 
house 'and  make  it  your  home.”  The  Frenchman 
nobly  replied,  “  My  brother,  I  thank  you,  but  I 
cannot  leave  my  companions  in  misfortune.” — 
“  Bring  them  with  you,”  was  the  answer;  and  the 
hospitable  Englishman  maintained  them  all  until 
he  could  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 


Elegant  Extract.  The  long  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  existence  of  Masonry  in  the  world,  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
the  contemplative,  nor  fail  to  excite  some  degree  of 
wonder,  in  those  at  least,  who  understand  not  its 
pure  and  well-formed  system.  It  has  stood  the 
waste  of  time,  through  many  revolving  ages,  amidst 
the  successive  revolutions  of  states  and  empires,  of 
human  laws,  and  customs,  it  has  remained  without 
any  change  in  its  principles,  and  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  in  its  original  form.  Placed  on  the 
immovable  basis  of  the  best  natural  principles  of  the 
human  heart,  its  pillars  have  remained  unshaken, 
amidst  the  rage  of  every  varied  storm,  and  to  this 
hour  have  suflered  no  decay. 

Masonic  Maxi. ms.  To  shroud  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  our  friend,  and  cloak  his  infirmities,  is  Chris- 
ti  iii  and  charitable,  and  consequently  befitting  a  Ma 
son;  even  the  truth  should  not  ne  told  at  all  times; 
for  where  we  cannot  approve,  we  should  pity  in  si¬ 
lence.  W'hat  pleasure  or  profit  can  there  arise  by 
exposing  the  errors  of  a  brother?  To  exhort  him  is 
virtuous;  to  revile  him  is  inliui.uan;  to  set  him  out 
as  an  object  of  ridicule  is  infernal. 

In  benevolence  is  comprehended  the  whole  law  of 
society';  and  whilst  we  weigh  our  obligations  to 
wards  mankind  by  the  divine  essay,  “  love  thy  p'  Igh- 
bour  as  thyself,”  we  must  deduce  this  second  rule, 
which  includes  all  the  moral  law,  “do  unto  all  men 
as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee.” 

He  whose  bosom  is  locked  up  against  compassion 
is  a  barbarian;  his  manners  are  brutal;  his  mind 
gloomy  and  morose;  and  his  passions  as  savage  a.s 
the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

General  remarks  on  the  excellence  of 
Masonry.  Masonry  is  an  art,  useful  and  exten 
sive.  In  every  art  there  is  a  mystery,  which  requires 
a  progress  of  study  and  application,  to  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Without  much  instruction, 
and  more  exercise,  no  man  can  be  skilful  in  any  art; 
in  like  manner  without  an  assiduous  application  to 
the  various  subjects  treated  in  the  different  lectures 
of  Masonry,  no  person  can  be  sufficiently  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  true  value. 

From  this  remark,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that 
persons  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  con¬ 
fined  education,  or  whose  sphere  of  life  requires  as¬ 
siduous  attention  to  business  or  useful  employment 
are  to  be  discouraged  in  their  endeavours  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Masonry.  To  qualify  an  indivual  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  society  at  large,  or  to  partake 
of  its  privileges,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  intricate  parts 
of  tile  science.  There  are  only  intended  for  persons, 
who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  to  indulge 
such  pursuits. 

Some  may  be  more  able  than  others,  some  more 
eminent,  some  more  useful,  but  all,  in  their  different 
spheres  may  prove  advantageous  to  the  community, 
and  our  necessities,  as  well  as  our  consciences,  bind 
us  to  love  one  another.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
those  who  accept  offices  and  exercise  authority  in  the 
Lodge,  ought  to  be  men  of  prudence  and  address,  en¬ 
joying  all  the  advantages  of  a  well  cultivated  mind, 
and  retentive  memory.  All  men  arc  not  blessed 
with  the  s:ime  powers  and  talents;  all  men,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  equally  qualified  to  govern.  He  who 
wishes  to  teach,  must  submit  to  learn;  and  no  one  is 
qualified  to  support  the  higher  officers  of  the  Lodge, 
who  lias  not  previously  discharged  the  duties  of  those 
which  are  subordinate..  Experience  is  the  best  pre¬ 
ceptor.  All  men  ri-!»4>  gradation,  and  merit  and 
industry  arc  the  tir^steps  to  preferment. 

-  Maxonic  Miscellany 
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ROYAL  ARCH  SONG. 

When  orient  Wiidom  beam’d  serene, 

And  pillar’d  Strength  arose ; 

When  Beauty  ting:’d  the  glowing  scene. 

And  Faith  her  mansion  chose; 

Exalting  bands  tbe  fabrick  view’d. 
Mysterious  powers  ador’d; 

And  high  the  Triple  Union  stood. 

That  gave  the  mytUc  word. 

Pale  Envy  wither’d  at  the  sight. 

And  frowning  at  the  pile. 

Call’d  Murder  from  the  realms  of  Night, 

To  blast  the  glorious  toil. 

With  ruffian  outrage,  join’d  in  woe, 

They  form  the  league  abhotjr’d, 

And  wounded  Science  felt  the  blow, 

That  crush’d  the  myttic  word. 

•  'oncealment,  from  sequester'd  care. 

On  sable  pinions  flew, 

And  o’er  the  sacrilegious  grave, 

Her  veil  impervious  threw; 
rh’  associate  band  in  solemn  state 
The  awful  loss  deplor’d. 

And  Wisdom  mourn’d  the  ruthless  fate, 
That  whelmed  the  mystic  word. 

At  length,  through  Time’s  expanded  sphere. 
Fair  Science  spreads  her  way, 

.And  warm’d  by  Truth’s  refulgence  clear, 
Reflects  the  kindred  ray; 

A  second  fabrick’s  tow’ring  height 
Proclaims  the  sign  restor’d. 

From  whose  foundation,  brought  to  light, 

Is  drawn  the  mystic  word. 

To  depths  obscure,  the  favour’d  Trine 
A  dreary  course  engage, 

’TiH  through  the  Arch  the  ray  divine 
Illumes  the  sacred  page! 

From  the  wide  wonders  of  this  blaze. 

Our  ancient  sign ’s  restor’d. 

The  Royal  Arch  alone  displays 
The  long  lost  mystic  word. 


ON  VARIOUS  CEMENTS. 

By  Thomas  Gill,  of  London. 


ARTS  ASTD  SCDEtBrOES.  eredwith  plush,  which  he  applies  to  the  hat  on  the 

- far  side,  whilst  the  hot  iron  is  passed  in  succession 

ON  VARIOUS  CEMENTS.  over  every  part  of  the  crown.  When  this  is  finished 

By  Thomas  Gill,  of  London.  the  hat  is  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  lathe,  where  the 

Fates’  Water-Proof  Glue  or  Cement.— Take  of  the  tip  or  flat  top  of  the  hat  is  dressed  in  the  way  before 
best  Irish  elue^  four  ounces  ;  and  of  isinglass,  two  described  J  it  is  then  removed  to  a.  third  spindle,  run- 
ounces;  these  must  be  dissolved  in  mild  ale  (not  ninghorizontally,andfurni8hedwithafluitable^p- 
8tafc,)overa8low  fire,  in  a  common  glue-kettle,  to  Port /or  -the  brim,  the  top  surface  of  which  is  then 
the  consistence  of  strong  glue;  when  one  ounce  and  finished.  To  complete  the  operation,  the  hat  is  rc- 
a  half  of  well-boiled  linseed  oil  must  be  gradually  moved  to  another  horizontal  lathe,  prejmred  to  re- 
added,  and  the  whole  well  incorporated  together  by  oeive  the  crown,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  brim 
stirring.  To  increase  the  strength  of  the  glue,  more  in^-y  he  turned  upwards,  it  being  at  the  same  time 
isinglass  may  be  added.  properly  supported  by  a  nra  of  wood  m  a  suitable 

This  cement  is  applicable  to  the  joints  of  wood,  in  shape.  It  is  now  made  to  revolve  with  about  half 
every  branch  of  manufacture;  as  also  to  joining  ear-  former  velocity;  which,  whilst  it  presents  ®very 
tnenware,  china  and  glass— care  being  taken  to  press  paU  in  succession  to  the  workman,  admits  of  his 
j  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  allow  them  sulficient  drawing  the  heated  iron,  from  tlie  inner,  to  wards  the 
time  to  set  outer  edge  of  the  brim.  Each  of  these  operations 

The  cement,  when  cold,  and  when  made  into  is  repeated  a  second  time,  when  the  dressing  is  corn- 
cakes,  assumes  the  appearance  of  India-rubber;  and  pleted. 

like  it,  is  elastic.  It  may  at  any  time,  when  wanted  ■;  ;  ■ 

for  use,  be  dissolved,  by  a  gentle  heat,  in  any  prop-  Propagating  Fruit  Frees  by  Gra/fmg-— The  best 
er  iron  or  glazed  earthen-vessel,  first  putting  into  it  }uHng  wherewith  to  cover  the  newly  grafted  scions, 
a  little  mild  ale,  to  prevent  it  from  burning  at  the  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  train  oil  and  rosin, 
bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  adding  more  ale,  to  bring  prepared  in  the  following  manner;  First,  melt  the 
it  to  a  proper  consistence  for  use.  To  cement  leath-  rosin  in  an  earthen  vessel;  then  pour  in  the  oil^^nd 
er  together,  for  harness, '  bands  for  machinery,  &c.,  them  well;  to  be  applied,  wheri  cold,  with  a 
having  prepared  the  joints  in  the  usnal  way,  as  if  painter  s  brush.  This  composition  is  used  in  the 


A  ircoiMl  fabrick’.  tow’rinir  hci«*t  become  nearly  as  tifU  as  il  made  ot  one  entire  piece  ..  ...v.y 

Proclaim,  the  sim  re.tor’d  leather.  An  excellent  cement  for  stopping  leaks  *7  P^t  on  than  the  common  clay  covering,  and  looks 

From  who»e  fonndatioD  broueht  to  Leht  casks,  &c.  may  be  made  by  putting  a  little  tow  to  much  neater ;  but  what  ^“Aers  it  more  u^ful  is,  that 

Ts  drov^  the  the  other  ingredients.  ^  grafts  covered  with  this  composition,  seldom 

.  arawn  the  rnyfftc  word.  r  ,  .  taul-  Scion8iaidundertheearth,orsteepedinwa- 

To  depth,  obicurc,  the  favour’d  Trine  Glue  and  Kostn  Cement.  Two  parts  of  glue  and  for  a  few  days,  grow  better  than  those  taken 

A  dreary  course  engage,  one  part  of  rosin  are  to  be  melted  together  ;  and  a  from  the  parent  tree.  Grafting  cherry  or  pear  trees, 

’TiH  through  the  Arch  the  ray  divine  sufficient  quantity  of  rcd-ochre  added,  to  colour  it.  ghould  not  be  delayed  later  than  the  17th  of  March. 

lUume.  the  .acred  page!  to  cement  hones  into  their  - 

From  the  wide  wonders  of  this  Maze,  wooden-frames,  and  appears  likely  to  be  useful  for  FtncMr  made  from  honey.— M  a  pound  of  honey 

Our  ancient  sign  re.tor’d,  many  other  purposes.  dissolved  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  water,  and  ex- 

The  Royal  Arch  alone  di.play.  Glue  and  Linseed- Oil  Cement. — Strong  glue,  well  posed  to  a  temperature  between  the  79th  and  80tb 

The  long  lost  fiiy.ttc  word.  made  with  water,  one  pint;  and  one-eight  of  a  pint  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  it  will  in  a 

of  linseed  oil  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  while  boil-  short  time  become  a  very  agreeable  acid  liquor, 
BXiBOTZOIY  OF  OFFZOEBS.  i^^S*  which  possesses  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  strength, 

_ _  VVith  this  glue  or  cemenUi  the  joiners  unite  the  superior  to  that  of  the  best  etnegar  made  of  white 

Newrv  I^de-e  Vo  49fi  Grssnnillt  CMnt  parts  of  signboards,  or  Other  \<brkt  which  are  to  re-  wine.  As  the  latter  is  frequently  adulterated,  and 

mv7d  Wofsier  MS’er  •  WoosTer  Sor  ^^e  efllcts  of  moisture.  incomparably  more  expensive  than  the  substitute  we 

j  n-.i.  A.  a  •  »  r.  .  'Pu-  .haveproposcd.thisappcarstodeserveeveryatten- 

Warden,  Sylvester  Guild,  Junior  Warden;  Thomas  On  the  Gum-Ammomacal  Cenunt. — This  cement 

Saxon,  Treasurer;  Edward  K.  Miller,  Secretary.  is  formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  gum-ammoniac 

_ T- _ — rr  in  proof-spirit,  some  isingla.ss  or  parchment-glue,  and  _  _ 

O  AIilIWI>AJI  OP  OOBLU U XTIC ATZOXVS.  uniting  them  in  a  gentle  heat.  *  THE  TRAVEltliER. 

-  The  chief  value  of  this  cement  consists  in  the  PADAflTAV 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS.  great  readiness  with  which  it  mcits  in  a  Small  degree  PARAGUAY. 

Teinnle  Fneamoment  Albanv  Anril  of  heat,  and  the  little  tendency  it  has  to  be  affected  [This  country,  situated  on  the  western  frontier  ol 
temple  ^ncampment,  Albany,  April  bv  moiiture  Brazil,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Vice  royalty  of 

Temple  R.  A.  Chapter,  do.  do.  11  ,  ,  _ _ _  a fa.i ill 


BI.BOTZOIY  or  OFFZOEBS. 


Saxon,  Treasurer;  Edward  K.  Miller,  Secretary. 

GAzaim>AB  OF  ooxdsxrxricATTOxrs. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 
Temple  R.  A.  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Tei^le  Lodge, 
Ineffable  Lodge, 
Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 


Albany, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Rensselaervillc, 

do. 


THE  TRAVEIXER. 

PARAGUAY. 

I  [This  country,  situated  on  the  western  frontier  ot 
Brazil,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Vice  royalty  of 


17  This  cement  is  very  much  employed  by  entomolo-  Biienos-Ayres;  and  it  is  still  described  in  geogra- 
gists,  in  joining  together  the  dislocated  parts  of  in-  phiM  iss  one  of  the  provinces  composing  the  Re 
To  sects;  for  which  purpose  it  is  exceedingly  conven-  public  of  Buenos-Ayres.  Paraguay,  however,  has 
ienj  been  entirely  independent  for  12orl4  years,  and 

^  ,  has  refused  all  intercourse  and  connexion  with  the 

4  Isinglass  rement.— Isinglass,  dissolved  in  brandy  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  Bulletin  for  October 
1  orproofspiriCreadily  meltsby  a  gentle  heat,  and  |a*t  contains  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  M.  Grand- 
no.  forms  a  very  useful  and  convenient  cement.  .,ire,  a  French  traveller,  upen  the  present  condition 


McDonough  Lodge, Greenbush  1st  &  3d  M.  in  e.  mo  forms  a  very  useful  and  convenient  cement.  a  French  traveller,  upen  the  present  condition 

ASlnlffip  a?I"/m  CVnwnt  o/tsing/as«  and  Gum  .rfraWc.-This  cement  of  Paraguay,  from  which  we  translate  the  follow¬ 
'll  Gpnrin-’.T’nilcrA  ^  '  is  composed  of  two  parts  ef  isinglas,  aiid  otte  part  of  ing:] — Hampshire  (^Mass.)  Gaz. 

f’hLw  ^  the  best  gum-arabic,  put  into  a  Lttle,  and  covered  For  nine  years  the  executive  power  of  the  re- 

PftXMrkip  riiantpr  Pnvaapbip  T  with  gin  or  proof-spirit '.  Slid  the  bottle  being  loose-  public  of  Paraguay,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 

Av^^L  ^  ’  Coxsackie,  Tues.pr.  f.m  ly  corked,  is  to  be  f laced  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  Francia,  who  ha.  the  title  of  Dictator.  He  i.  more 

vivpiip  T  n^ffp  boiled  till  the  solution  is  effected,  which  may  then  than  60  years  of  age,  and  is  an  able  governor,  and  an 

WestcrlobayeUeLo^c,  Uesterlo,  Med.  pr.f.m.  be  strained  for  use.  inflexible  statesman.  He  has  adopted  part  of  the 

limvillP  I  odvP  '  J  In  this  valuable  cement,  the  isinglsas  and  gum-ar-  system  of  government  formerly  establUhed  by  the 

AnKnrn  Pliantpr  A  V  a^ic  coiTect  cach  Other’s  defects;  the  isinglass  giving  Jesuits  in  the  same  province— has  separated  his  coun- 

ratskUl  rhaSter’  ^  toughness,  and  the. gum  increasing  the  try  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  unwilling 

I 'Siikill  T  oil^P  ’  ^  r  hardness  of  the  isinglass;  and  both  together  foming  to  have  any  intercourae  with  other  states.  He  has 

Fpilpral  rViantpr  Watprinnrr.  »  Hiost  useful  ccmeiit,  particularly  for  mounting  o-  decreed  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  confederated 

1-  ederal  chapter,  Watertown,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m.  j,j,iecte  for  the  microscope.  states  of  Buenos-Ayres  who  shall  crowi  the  limits  of 

~  •  ~  ~  —  (To  be  continued.)  Paraguay,  shall  be  put  to  death;  and  that  all  Other 

^  Let  us  exult  unnecessarily  ever  human  defi-  -  foreigners  shall  be  detaineiL^That  the  commerce  of 

ciencies.  The  more  we  know  of  our  own  defects,  Dressing  Hats  by  Machinery. — A  Patent  has  been  the  country  may  not  be  deMRyed  by  this  decree,  he 
the  more  candid  shall  we  become  towards  those  of  granted  to  Edward  Ollerenshaw  of  Manebes-  allows  the  Brazilians  to  traffic  at  two  places — to  the 
others — and  certainly  a  good  mind  will  always  re-  ter,  Hat  Manufacturer,  for  a  method  of  dressing  and  south,  at  Itapua  on  the  river  Parana,  and  to  the  north 
gard  them  rather  with  sorrow  than  contempt.  Let  finishing  hats,  by  means  of  machinery.  To  uflect  opposite  New  Coimbra,  on  the  river  Paraguay, 
us  also  consider  that  “  the  thousands”  with  whom  this,  the  hat  is  fixed  upon  a  block  in  the  usual  man-  M.  Grandsire  arrived  at  Itapua  in  August,  1824, 
we  have  but  little  y’mpathy.may  ofren  be  prepared  ner;  the  centre  piece  of  the  block  is  furnislied  w'ith  with  letters  from  France  to  the  dictator,  requesting 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence  for  other  friendships;  a  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  lathe,  it  is  the  release  of  M.  Bonpland,  the  celebrated  natural- 
and,  in  a  dinerent  sphere  to  (mrs,  may  fill  their  sta-  then  made  to  revolve  with  a  slow  continuous  mo-  ist,  and  companion  of  Humboldt,  who  had  been  dc- 
tion  with  equal,  perhaps  with  superior  propriety,  tion,  making  about  twenty  turns  in  a  minute;  the  tained  by  Dr.  Francia  three  or  four  years.  M.  G. 
On  nothing  is  mistake  so  general  at  an  observer.  workman  holds  in  bis  left  band,  a  small  cushion  cov-  was  kept  at  Itapua  as  a  prisoner  27  days,  but  was  well 
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treated.  He  corresponded  with  the  dictator  who  re- 
side.s  at  Assumption,  but  he  could  not  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  to  travel  through  the  country,  nor  the  liberation 
of  his  friend,  M.  ^npland.  He  could  not  even  find 
means  to  correspond  with  M.  B.  for  the  severe  or¬ 
ders  of  the  dictator  are  strictly  executed,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  save  a  man  who  has  violated  them.  The 
number  of  foreigners  detained  in  Paraguay  was  67, 
composed  of  Creoles,  Americans,  Portiwfuese,  Span¬ 
iards,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Germans,  and 
Italians.  Some  of  these  were  engaged  in  scientific 
researches,  others  were  employed  as  physicians,  &c. 
M.  Bonpland  had  established  a  distillery  for  the  su¬ 
gar  cane  at  Santa  Maria  de  Fe,  and  he  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  as  physician  and  chemist.  He  had  20  Indians 
to  assist  him  in  his  labors,  and  was  enabled  to  live 
in  a  respectable  manner,  and  to  accumulate  property. 
These  foreigners  resided  in  different  districts,  from 
which  they  were  permitted  to  remove  only  a  few 
leagues.  Artigas  was  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  received  from  the  government  forty  dollars  a 
month. 

Dr.  Francia  encourages  industry  and  knowledge. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  Indians  and  Cre¬ 
oles,  can  read,  write,  and  cypher;  public  schools 
are  every  where  established, and  the  children  do  not 
leave  them  until  the  magistrates  of  the  place  declare 
that  they  are  sufficient  instructed.  All  the  cabildos 
(city  or  town  officers)  are  renewed  every  year  by 
the  choice  of  the  people;  cabildo  of  Itapua  was 
composed  of  three  Indians.  Upon  all  the  rivers 
that  are  not  fordable,  good  boats  are  always  ready 
to  convey  passengers,  &c.  A  man  may  travel  by 
day  or  night  in  any  part  of  Paraguay,  armed  on  un¬ 
armed,  with  large  sums  of  money,  without  any  fear 
for  his  life  or  property  .  The  laws  of  the  dictator, 
which  are  executed  with  rigor,  make  the  districts 
responsible  for  the  robberies  committed  within  them. 
There  is  not  a  beggar  in  Paraguay ;  the  dictator 
commands  all  to  labor,  and  all  obey.  The  people 
appear  to  be  contented  and  happy  under  his  govern¬ 
ment. 

BIOOIIAPH7. 

TOPllAM,  THE  STRONG  MAN. 

[From  the  Vagwief  of  Nature.] 

Thomas  Topham  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
1711,  and  presented  the  most  e.xtraordiuary  instance 
of  human  strength  recorded  iu  modern  times. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  wonderful  powers, 
was  in  pulling  against  a  horse  in  Moorsfield;  he 
.’text  lifted  a  rolling  stone  of  SOOlbs.  weight,  with 
iiis  hands  only,  standing  on  a  frame  above  it,  and  ta¬ 
king  hold  of  a  chain  that  was  fastened  to  it.  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  his  ‘History  of  Derbyshire,’  gives  this 
account  of  him. 

When  this  second  Sampson  appeared  at  Derby  as  a 
performer  in  public,  at  a  shilling  each,  he  surprised 
every  one  by  his  feats.  This  wonderful  man,  in 
whom  were  united  the  strength  of  twelve,  could 
roll  up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven  pounds,  as  a  man  rolls 
up  a  sheet  of  paper;  hold  a  pewter  quart  at  arms 
length  and  squeeze  the  sides  together  like  an  egg  j 
shell;  lift  two  hundred  weight  with  his  little  finger, 
and  mave  it  gently  over  his  head.  He  broke  a  rope 
of  about  two  inches  in  circumference,  which  was  in 
part  wound  round  a  cylinder  of  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  having  fastened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps 
that  went  over  the  shoulders.  Lifted  an  oak  table 
six  feet  long,  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hundred 
weight  was  nung  to  the  extremity,  and  held  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  is  true,  the  feet  of  the  table  was  much  greater 
than  its  heighth,  that  performance  required  a  great 
strength  to  bs  exerted  by  the  muscles  of  his  loins, 
neck,  and  jaws,  b  ‘sides  a  good  set  of  teeth.  He  took 
Mr.  Chambers,  vicar  of  All-Saints,  who  weighed 
tw-enty-seven  stone,  and  raised  him  with  one  hand. 
His  head  being  laid  on  one  chair,  and  his  feet  on 
another,four  people  (11  stone  each)  sat  upon  his 
body,  which  ne  heaved  at  pleasure.  He  struck  a 
round  bar  of  iron,  about  a  yard  long,  and  three  in¬ 
ches  iu  diameter,  against  his  naked  arm,  and  atone 
stroke,  bent  it  like  a  bow.  He  lifted  two  hogshead- 
of  water ;  heaved  bis  horse  over  a  farnpike  gate,  and 
carried  the  beam  of  the  liouse  as  a  soldier  would  hi« 
firelock.  Having  once  thrust  the  bowl  of  a  strong 
*  'bacco  pipe  under  his  garter,  his  legs  being  bent  he 


I  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his  hams.  Ho 
broke  another  such  a  bowl  between  hislfirst  and  sec¬ 
ond  fingers,  by  pressing  them  together  sideways. 
What  were  hollows  under  the  arms  and  hams  in 
others,  were  filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

Topham,  once  finding  a  watchman  asleep  in  his 
box,  near  Chiswell  street,  Moorsfield,  he  took  both, 
and  carrying  the  load  with  the  greatest  ease,  at 
length  dropped  the  watchman  in  his  house  over  the 
walls  of  Tindal’s  burying  ground,  and  while  he  was 
at  Derby  he  was  insulted  by  the  ostler  at  Virgin’s 
Inn,  and  he  took  one  cf  the  kitchen  spits  from  the 
mantle  piece,  and  bent  it  round  the  ostler’s  neck 
like  a  handkerchief;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
tuck  the  ends  in  the  ostler’s  bosom,  the  cumbrous 
ornament  excited  the  laugh  of  the  company  till  he 
condescended  to  untie  his  iron  cravat. 

Topham  was  in  height  nearly  five  feet  ten,  well 
made,  but  nothing  singular;  he  walked  with  a  small 
limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the  usual  de¬ 
cider  of  disputes,  that  three  horses  could  not  draw 
him  from  a  post,  which  he  should  clasp  with  his  feet; 
but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash  turned  them 
aside,  and  the  unexpected  jerk  broke  his  thigh. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1794,  he  kept  a  public  house  in 
Hog-lane,  Shoreditch.  Having  had,  two  days  be¬ 
fore,  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  he  stabbed  her  iu  the 
breast,  and  immediately  gave  himself  several  wounds 
which  proved  fatal  to  him;  but  his  wife  recovered. 

Z.ITERAI17  SCRAPS. 

BROUGHAM  AND  CANNING. 

Ad  elegant  extract  from  “Attic  Fragments  ’’ 

Such  were  the  rival  orators,  who  sat  glancing  hosti¬ 
lity  and  defiance  at  each  other,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  of  1S23; — Brougham,  as  if  wishing  to 
overthrow  the  Secretary  by  a  sweeping  accusation 
of  having  abandoned  all  principle  for  the  sake  of  of¬ 
fice;  had  the  Secretary  ready  to  parry  charge,  and 
attack  in  his  turn.  An  opportunity  at  length  offered; 
and  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  last  terrific  personal  attaclc  previous  to  that 
'change  in  the  measures  of  the  Cabinet,  which, 
though  it  had  been  begun  from  the  moment  Canning, 
Robinson  and  Huskisson  came  into  office,  was  not  at 
thatiime  percei  veils’ or  at  least  admitted  and  apprecia- 
sed.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  oration  of  Brougham 
was,  at  the  outset,  disjoined  and  ragged,  and  appa¬ 
rently  without  aim  or  application.  He  c<ireercd 
over  the  whole  annals  of  the  world,  and  collected 
every  instance  in  which  genius  had  degraded  itself 
at  the  footstool  of  power,  or  prir.ciple  had  been  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  vanity  or  the  lucre  of  place;  but  still 
there  w'as  no  allusion  to  Canning,  and  no  connexion 
that  ordinary  men  could  discover  with  the  business 
before  the  House.  When,  however,  he  had  collected 
every  material  which  suited  his  purpose — when  the 
mass  had  become  big  and  black,  he  bound  it  about 
and  about  with  the  cords  of  illustration  and  argu¬ 
ment;  when  its  union  was  secure,  he  swun^  it  round 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  the  rapidity  of  a 
whirlwind,  in  order  that  its  impetus  and  its  effects 
might  be  the  more  tremendous;  and,  while  doing 
this,  he  ever  and  anon  glared  his  eye,  and  pointed 
his  linger,  to  make  the  aim  and  direction  sure.  Can¬ 
ning  himself  was  the  first  that  seemed  to  be  aware 
where  and  how  terrible  was- to  be  the  collision;  and 
he  kept  writhing  his  body  in  agony  and  rolling  his 
eyes  in  fear  as  if  anxious  to  find  some  shelter  from 
the  impending  bolt.  The  house  soon  caught  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  every  man  in  it  was  glancing  fearful¬ 
ly  ,  first  towards  the  orator  and  then  towards  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  There  was,  save  the  voice  of  Brougham, 
which  growled  in  that  under  tone  of  muttered  thun¬ 
der  which  i.s  so  fearfully  audible,  and  of  which  no 
speaker  of  the  day  was  fully  master  of  but  himself, 
a  silence  as  if  the  angel  of  retribution  had  been  fla¬ 
ring  in  the  faces  of  all  parties  the  scroll  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  sins.  A  pen,  which  one  of  the 
Secretaries  dropped  upon  the  matting,  was  heard  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  House ;  and  voting  mem- 
b''rs,  who  often  slept  in  the  side  galleries  during  the 
debate,  started  up  as  though  the  final  trump  had 
been  sounding  them  to  give  an  account  of  their 
deeds.  The  stiffness  of  Brougham’s  figure  had  van¬ 
ished;  his  features  seemed  concentrated  almost  to  a 
point;  he  glanced  towards  every  pan  of  the  House 


in  succession;  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  forbearance  and  prudence,  with  both  his 
clenched  hands  upon  the  table,  he  hurled  at  him  an 
accusation  more  dreadful  in  its  gall,  and  more  tor¬ 
turing  in  its  effect,  than  ever  had  been  hurled  at 
mortal  man  within  the  same  walls.  The  result  was 
instantaneous;  was  electric.  It  was  as  when  a  thunder 
cloud  descended  upon  the  giant-peak — one  flash — 
one  peal — the  sublimity  vanished,  and  all  that  re¬ 
mained  was  a  small  and  cold  pattering  of  rain.  Can¬ 
ning  started  to  bis  feet,  and  was  only  able  to  utter 
the  ungarded  words,  ‘  It  is  false!’  to  which  followed 
a  dull  chapter  of  apologies.  From  that  moment  the 
Hou.oe  became  more  a  scene  of  real  business  than  of 
airy  display  and  angry  vituperation.” 

Th£  xatoral  .\oe  ok  man.  We  have  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  saying  that  the  natural  age  of  man  is  an 
hundred  years.  Those  do  not  consider  sufficiently 
the  numerous  circumstances  under  which  death  oc¬ 
curs,  who  fix  the  term  of  natural  life  at  three  score 
years  and  ten.  But  Physicians  are  well  aware  that 
in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  which  terminate  in 
death,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  known  and  related. 
The  patient  almost  always  begins  thus — “  About  a 
week  ago  I  went  out  and  wet  my  feet,”  &c.  or,  “  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do  lately,  and  set  up 
late  every  night  over  the  desk,  and  have  taken  no 
exercise.” — “  I  have  been  obliged  to  work  hard  and 
have  over  fatigued  myself” — “  I  ate  for  supper  last 
night  some  partridges,”  or  some  such  indigestible 
trash, — “  I  have  had  my  mind  worried  a  good  deal  of 
late,” — “  I  went  into  the  vapor  bath  about  a  week  ago, 
and  it  has  laid  me  up  ever  since,”  &c.  &c.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  there  is  some  obvious  cause,  which 
might  have  been  easily  avoided.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  although  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  disease  which  terminates  life,  is  not  recollected, 
the  memory  of  early  disappointments  or  early  disai- 

iiation,  will  point  out  as  dearly  the  cause,  as  if  it 
lappened  but  yesterday.  These  too,  by  prudence 
and  discretion  might  liave  been  avoided;  and  al¬ 
though  poverty  or  inifortune  may  subject  a  man  to 
bodily  exposure  or  mental  agonies,  which  unman  his 
system,  and  make  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer, 
yet  such  cannot  be  considered  fair  cases  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  man’s  natural  life.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  will  apply  to  those  whose  final  dissolution  is 
to  be  attributed  to  scrofula  and  other  constitutional 
complaints,  which  were  an  unfortunate  inheritance 
and  beyond  their  control. 

In  forming  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  should 
consider  how  long  a  man  would  live  in  our  climate,  if 
born  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  avoiding  all  those 
circumstances  which  usually  interrupt  the  processes 
of  nature,  and  thus  produce  disease  and  death;  we 
chould  consider  how  long  before  life  would  go  out  if 
removed  from  all  those  causes  by  which  it  is  usually 
prematurely  extinguished. 

Examples  uf  this  kind  are  so  rare  that  we  must  form 
jour  judgement,  not  from  cases  which  have  actually 
occurred,  but  from  what  we  know  of  the  causes  of 
death  among  mankind.  Every  physician  who  re¬ 
flects  on  this  subject  will  remark  that  there  are  four 
destroying  an^;els  abroad  among  men — idleness — 

INTEMPERANCE  —  IMPRUDENCE — and  SORROW. - 

I-Ajt  a  man  shun  these  four — let  him  take  regular 
exercise  in  fresh  air;  be  temperate  in  eating,  drink 
ing  and  in  all  habits;  be  ‘prudent  in  avoiding  ex¬ 
posure  and  quackery  ;  and  pre.serve  an  eoiiable  dis 
po  ution,  and  uniform  ciieerfiilness,  and  if  ne  has  not 
some  constitutional  dise-ase  which  he  has  inherited 
from  his  parents,  an  hundred  years  are  without  doubt 
his  portion  on  earth.  To  this  age  every  one  who 
has  a  good  natur<l  constituti  in,  may  attain  by  avoi 
ding  the  four  evils  we  have  spoken  of  and  cultiva 
ting  thejx’irtues  which  are  opposed  to  them. 

There  is  a  carelessne;.  among  us  about  these  caus¬ 
es  of  diseases,  which  evidently  shows  that  we  do  not 
reflect  sufficiently  on  their  ‘.vonderful  influence.  But 
when  we  remark  that  N*ure  has  designed  us  for  a 
century,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  human  race 
scarcely  attain  to  half  that  age,  we  shall  see,  in  it* 
true  light  the  power  of  slight  causes,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  regarding  them  more  than  we  now  do. 

May  yon  live  a  thousand  years,  is  an  Eastern  salu- 
tion.  Gentle  reader, — to  wisn  you  so  many  would 
be  fruitle.'S;  but  if  you  have  not  deviated  from,  ami 
will  e.intinue  to  follow  our  injunctions,  we  can  safely 
promise  you  an  hundred  Boston  Med.  h* 
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POPUZiAR  TAUSS. 


THE  GALLERV  OF  GRONDO. 

The  President  of  our  tale-telling  divan  opened  his 
l>ortfolio  with  the  gravity  of  a  prime  minister,  and 
the  next  engraving  drawn  frem  it  represented  the 
celebrated  Gallery  of  Grondo,  hewn  by  almost  mi¬ 
raculous  labour  through  solid  rocks.  According  to 
the  established  rules  of  our  lottery;  the  old  kirk  min¬ 
ister  was  required  to  tell  a  tale  adapted  to  this  scene, 
or  in  some  way  relating  to  it;  and  after  a  little 
pause,  he  gave  us  the  first  fruit  of  his  memory. 

During  the  short  truce,  of  1801,  an  English  com¬ 
moner  of  noble  but  decayed  estate  removed  his 
family  to  Languedoc.  Liberal  principles,  neutral 
conduct,  and,  above  all,  his  purchase  of  a  good  es¬ 
tate  with  an  avowed  intention  to  domesticate  him¬ 
self  as  a  French  citizen,  gained  him  the  privilege  td 
tVanquility.  Ten  years  peaceably  spent  gave  him 
also  a  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  municipal  officers 
of  the  town,  which  enabled  him  to  ailbrd  both  aid 
and  personal  courtesy  to  the  numerous  English  pris¬ 
oners  whose  ill  fortune  brought  them  here.  He  had 
a  sprightly  wife,  of  manners  decidedly  French,  and 
a  niece  too  lovely  in  his  opinion  to  walk  unprotected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  then  nightly  infested 
by  troops  of  freebooters,  composed  partly  of  disban¬ 
ded  royalists  and  desperate  republicans.  Gabriellc 
chose  to  pursue  her  evening  walks  with  the  careless 
courage  of  fifteen ;  and  her  aunt  conceiving  terror  a 
more  powerful  impulse  than  reason,  contrived  what 
she  thought  sufficient  to  alarm  her  nieo^’s  imagina¬ 
tion  effectually.  She  placed  a  pair  of  huge  sabots 
or  peasant’s  shoes  under  the  fringe  of  her  bed,  with 
such  accompaniments  as  at  a  sudden  glance  by  a  dim 
light  might  seem  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then,  with¬ 
out  communicating  her  stratagem  to  lier  more  dis¬ 
creet  husband,  she  seated  herself  in  her  dressing 
room  to  await  its  consequences. 

All  remained  silent  till  an  hour  after,  when  Ga- 
brielle,  entering  her  aunt’s  room  with  a  composed 
countenance,  enquired  for  her  fcmme-de-chamber. 
The  woman  was  summoned,  and  the  child,  with  sin¬ 
gular  presence  of  mind  and  calmness,  desired  herto 
bring  all  her  fellow  servants  into  the  gallery.  IVrad- 
ame  Verraout,  aware  of  her  own  finesse,  permitted 
the  assemblage  without  question;  and  when  the 
whole  household  had  collected  in  the  corridor,  the 
young  heroine  informed  them  that  she  had  discov¬ 
ered  an  intruder,  and  bad  locked  him  in  her  cham¬ 
ber.  She  offered  the  key  to  the  English  valet,  w'ho, 
after  a  little  demur,  referred  the  honour  of  the  first 
entry  to  the  cook,  and  he  to  the  groom.  After  much 
debate,  a  formidable  procession,  headed  by  Gabrielle 
herself,  entered  the  chamber,  and  the  groom,  armed 
with  a  long  sword  and  a  broom,  drew  forth  the  ter¬ 
rible  effigy.  Peals  of  laughter  and  many  hints  of 
cowardice  followeu  among  the  servants,  but  the 
keen  and  bold  eye  of  their  young  mistress  observed 
one  face  less  natural  in  its  expression.s  of  mirth  than 
the  rest.  She  had  firmness  and  discretion  enough  to 
join  in  the  general  raillery,  and  to  keep  her  obser¬ 
vations  8«.*cret  till  she  found  an  opportunity  of  reveal¬ 
ing  them  to  her  uncle.  He  understood  and  valued 
them.  Several  nights  after  thisadveuTure,  he  watch¬ 
ed  in  silence  and  darkness,  but  saw  nothing  of  the 
man  he  suspected.  More  than  a  month  had  passed, 
and  the  jest  excited  among  the  household  seemed  to 
increase  in  bitterness;  but  the  superiors  of  tlie  fami¬ 
ly  affected  no  regard,  till  they  were  ilisturhed  one 
jiight  by  shrieks  and  murmurs.  M.  V’ermont’s 
questions  were  answered  by  a  singular  story.  The 
nlle-de-chambre  of  Madame,  piqued  by  jests  on  her 
lover’s  cowardice,  had  been  urged  to  try  his  affec¬ 
tion  and  strength  of  mind  by  another  stratagem.  On 
his  return  from  a  trifling  journey,  Durand  was  told 
that  his  beloved  had  suddenly  expired,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  prepared  for  interment.  He  was  a  Swiss  of 
simple  manners  and  strong  affections.  First  he  re¬ 
buked  his  fellow  servanU  for  their  falsehood,  and 
next  insisted  on  seeing  me  pretended  corpse.  She 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  equipped  and  extended  in 
a  winding  sheet  on  her  bed,  to  which  the  contrivers 
of  the  farce  led  Durand  with  a  single  candle  '>.nd 
faces  properly  composed.  They  were  prepared  lor  a 
shout  of  mirth  at  his  agony  of  grief,  when  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  c.-'.rried  the  light  perceived  the  body  was 
really  stiff  in  death.  Screams  of  terror  and  surprise 
followed  this  discovery,  and  revealed  the  abettors  of  I 
this  criminal  mockery  Nanncttee  v,  ,\sdead,andhcrl 


master,  after  viewing  the  body,  dismissed  the  spec¬ 
tators  with  a  severe  reproach,  for  inciting  her  to 
practise  the  presumptuous  fraud,  which  had  probably, 
by  overstraining  her  weak  nerves,  produced  the 
death  she  counterfeited.  So  he  asstued  his  house¬ 
hold,  but  he  perceived  evidences  of  a  different  cause. 
His  suspicions  rested  on  Durand  himself,  and  he  fix¬ 
ed  them  by  remarking  the  changes  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  when  asked  to  watch  beside  the  body.  How¬ 
ever,  Durand  accepted  the  task;  and  when  every 
other  person  in  the  house  had  gone  to  rest,  our  En¬ 
glishman,  belting  on  his  sabre  and  holding  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  hand,  entered  the  chamber  where  the 
body  lay.  The  Swiss  sat  beside  it  with  his  head  res¬ 
ting  on  his  knees,  and  hardly  raised  himself  when 
his  master  stood  before  him,  ‘  Durand!’  said  he,  ‘  1 
am  notnow  to  learn  that  you  have  had  some  secret 
reason  for  destroying  this  young  women;  I  know  your 
journey  was  a  pretence — you  were  concealed  in  or 
about  my  chateau  all  day,  and  1  expect  nothing 
from  you  but  a  confession  of  your  motives.*  The 
y'oung  man  raised  his  eyes,  and,  starting  up,  laid 
both  nis  hands  on  the  forehead  of  the  dead  w’oman. 

‘  1  declare,’  he  answered,  ‘  before  him  whom  1  will 
not  name,  that  I  love  this  creature  better  than  my 
life :  but  I  could  not  save  her’s  without  betraying 

- .’  He  stopped  short,  and  Vermont  delib 

erately  laid  liis  brace  of  loaded  pistols  on  the  table. 

‘  You  see,  Durand,  I  treat  yoq  as  a  brave  man,  for  I 
put  myself  in  your  hands;  and  1  do  not  seek  to  inti¬ 
midate  you  by  these  weapons,  which  1  disdain  to  use 
against  an  unarmed  adversary.  You  have  eaten  my 
bread  and  slept  under  my  reof— I  have  no  other  de¬ 
fence  against  you  and  your  accomplices.’  The  Swiss 
fell  at  his  master’s  feet,  and  wept.  Presently  ta¬ 
king  up  the  pistols,  he  placed  them  both  again  in 
V'ermont’s  hands,  adding,  ‘Nothing  but  an  oath 
could  hold  me  silent  after  this.  Sir,  if  1  dare  not 
break  an  oath,  I  deserve  your  trust.  It  is  true,  men 
assemble  at  your  house  unknown  to  you — I  am  one 
of  the  band,  and  our  names  are  made  safe  by  a  bond 
sealed  with  our  blood.  They  are  robbers,  but  no  ar¬ 
ticle  of  your  property  or  secret  of  your  family  ever 
fell  into  their  keeping.  Nannette  discovered  their 
meeting  in  your  barn  last  night,  and  my  oath  bound 
me  to  sacrifice  her  life.  Tliere  was  no  other  way 
to  save  your’s  and  your  family’s!’  Saying  this,  he 
fell  again  at  his  master’s  knees,  and  wept  bitterly. 
Vermont  was  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  danger, 
and  the  terrible  nature  even  of  the  faith  that  seetned 
to  preserve  him.  But  his  English  habits  of  reserve 
prevented  the  gush  of  a  feeling  which  would  have 
opened  bis)hcart,and  he  only  answered,  ‘  I  trust  you, 
Durand! — remember  it.’  And  without  another  ques¬ 
tion  or  remark,  he  returned  to  his  apartment  and  his 
wife  with  a  cool  countenance,  and  made  no  allusion 
to  his  discovery. 

j  Durand  remained  another  year  in  M.  Vermont’s 
household,  and  his  master  had  sufficient  courage  and 
magnanimity  to  forbear  cither  nightly  watching  or 
appearance  ofrestiaint  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
his  servant.  At  the  termination  of  this  year  Durand 
gave  a  public  and  ordinary  notice  of  removal,  which 
was  accepted  without  comment,  and  he  departed 
unobserved. 

Fifteen  months  passed  after  this  event  and  the 
family  of  M.  Vermont  removed  to  Orleans,  where 
the  fury  of  faction  became  deep  and  dangerous  du¬ 
ring  the  crisis  of  1815.  V^ermont,  now  a  domicilia¬ 
ted  subject  of  France,  and  interested  in  her  internal 
politics,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  power  that 
prevailed  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  lodged  in 
the  Conciergeric.  The  charge  against  him  amonn- 
ted  to  a  secret .  Correspondence  with  England,  and 
a  treasonous  admission  of  an  English  spv  into  his 
house.  On  the  day  of  his  arrest.  Marshal  K.  receiv¬ 
ed  a  billet  from  one  of  his  agents,  a  man  who  had 
stood  by  the  Emperor’s  carriage  at  that  memorable 
and  unparalleled  moment  when  he  received  news  of 
his  deposition,  and  slighted  to  hold  council  on  the 
roadside  in  darkness  with  the  few  friends  that  then 
adhered  to  him. 

‘  Marshal! 

‘  I  need  not  remind  vou  of  what  passed  on  the 
road  to  Fontainbleau;  I  have  only  one  favor  to  ask 
in  return.  Your  wife  has  some  secret  apartments 
and  a  cabriole  to  spare.  They  will  accomodate  two 
persons  who  will  be  with  you  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.” 

fCcmciuded  in  our  next  ] 


BOHDO  AND  EMMA;  or, THE  ROSS-TRAPPE 

A  Legend  of  Ike  Harlz  Mountains . 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  all  the  countr) 
about  the  Hartz  was  inhabited  by  giants,  who  were 
heathens  and  sorcerers.  They  knew  no  joy  but  it, 
murder  and  rapine.  If  all  other  weapons  failed  them, 
they  would  tear  up  oaks  of  sixty  years’  growth,  and 
fight  with  them.  Whoever  came  in  the  way  fell  be 
neath  their  clubs,and  all  the  women  w'hom  they  could 
seize  were  carried  off,  to  wait  upon  their  pleasure  daj 
and  night. 

One  of  these  giants,  called  Bohdo,  who  was  im 
mensely  huge  and  powerful,  spread  terror  through 
all  the  land.  Before  him  trembled  all  the  giants, 
both  among  the  Bohemians  and  Franks.  But  Emma,  i 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Riesen-eebirge  I 
[the  Giant-mountains],  would  nut  yield  to  ttie  suit 
which  he  urged.  Neither  strength  nor  cunning 
availed,  for  she  was  in  league  with  a  powerful  spirit 
One  day,  Bohdo  beheld  his  beloved  hunting  at  a  dis 
tance  on  the  mountains;  he  saddled  his  courser, 
which  sprang  over  the  plains  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  a  minute,  and  swore  by  all  the  spirits  of  hell,  to 
reach  her  this  time  or  perish.  Hp  rushed  on  swift  as 
the  hawk  flies,  and  had  nearly  overtaken  her  before 
she  perceived  that  her  enemy  pursued  her;  when  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  she  knew  her  enemy  by 
the  gate  of  a  plundered  town  which  he  bore  as  a 
shield.  Then  spurred  she  swiftly  her  horse,  and  it 
flew  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock,  over  marsh¬ 
es,  and  through  woods,  till  the  tress  of  the  forest 
cracked  like  stubble  under  its  feet.  Thus  passed  she 
over  Thuringia  and  came  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Hartz.  Often  did  she  hear,  some  miles  behind  her, 
the  snorting  of  Buhdo’s  steed,  end  goaded  on  hei 
own  courser  to  new  exertions. 

At  length  it  came  panting  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  which  is  now  called,  the  Devil's  Dancing 
place,  from  the  triumph  there  of  the  spirits  of  hell. 
Emma  looked  down  in  horror,  and  her  horse  trem 
bled,  for  the  rock  stood  like  a  tower  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  over  the  abyss  below.  From  beneath, 
was  faintly  heard  the  rushing  of  the  stream  in  the 
valley,  which  here  curled  itself  into  a  frightful 
whirlpool.  Above  it,  on  the  opposite  side,  rose 
another  shelf  of  rock,  which  seemed  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  leceive  the  fore-foot  of  her  steed.  Awhile 
she  stood  amazed  and  doubtful.  Behind  rushed  the 
enemy  more  hateful  to  her  than  death;  before  lay 
the  abyss,  which  seemed  yawning  to  her  destruction. 
Again  she  heard  the  snorting  of  her  pursurer’s  horse, 
and  in  the  terror  of  her  heart,  she  cried  to  the  spirits 
of  her  fathers  for  help,  and  reckless  plunged  her  ell- 
long  spurs  into  her  courser’s  flank. 

And  it  sprang!  sprang  over  the  abyss  of  a  thou 
sand  feet,  reached  happily  the  rocky  shelf,  and  drove 
its  hoof  four  feet  deep  into  the  hard  stone,  till  the 
sparks  of  fire  flew  like  lightning  around.  There  is 
the  footstep  still!  Time  has  not  bated  aught  of  its 
depth,  and  no  rain  shall  wear  away  the  track.  Em 
ma  was  saved!  but  her  royal  crown  of  gold  fell,  du¬ 
ring  the  leap,  from  her  head  into  the  abysss  below 
Bohdo  saw  only  his  Emma,  and  thought  not  of  the 
precipice;  he  sprang  after  her  with  his  war-horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  which  stills  bears 
his  name.  There,  changed  into  a  black  hound,  he 
watches  the  Princess’  crown,  that  no  one  may  draw 
it  from  the  gulf. 

A  diver  was  once  induced,  by  large  promises,  to 
make  the  attempt — he  plunged  in,  found  the  crown, 
and  drew  it  up  till  the  assembled  crowd  beheld  the 
golden  points.  Twice  the  burden  escaped  from  his 
hands,  and  the  people  cried  to  him  to  renew  the  at¬ 
tack.  He  did  so,  and — a  stream  of  blood  tinged  the 
pool,  but  the  diver  came  up  no  more. 

The  wanderer  passes  through  that  vale  with  chilly 
horror,  for  clouds  and  darkness  hang  around  it,  and 
the  stillness  of  death  broods  over  the  abyss — no 
bird  wings  its  way  over,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
hollow  bellowing  of  the  heathen  dog  is  often  heard 
in  the  distance.” 


He  that  sets  out  on  the  journey  of  life,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  books,  but  a  shallow  know 
ledge  of  men,  with  much  sense  of  others,  but  little 
of  his  own,  will  find  himself  as  completely  at  a  loss 
on  occasions  of  cuiumon  and  of  constant  recurrence, 
as  a  Dutchman  without  his  pipe,  a  Frenchman  with 
out  his  mistress,  an  Italian  without  his  fiddle,  or  an 
Englishman  wfithout  his  umbrella. 
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THE  ESCRITOIK;  OK  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


my  GRANDSON’S  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

To  be  written  by  himself  in  l%5 . 

Born  in  1860,  and  having  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-five,  it  might  be  expected  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  events,  that  I  should  be  acquainted 
with  many  facts  well  calculated  both  to  interest  and 
surprise  those  who  are  now  in  their  youth;  but  some 
of  the  changes  which  I  have  seen,  are  so  singular, 
that  those  to  whom  they  are  told  will  wonder,  not 
that  things  are  as  they  now  are,  but  that  such  a  state 
of  society  ever  could  exist  as  that  which  was  wit¬ 
nessed  in  England  within  the  last  centry. 

Of  political  changes  i  may  speak  hereafter,  but 
here  I  particularly  allude  to  alterations  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  economy  of  life. 

A  century  ago,  nay,  within  my  own  recollection, 
the  circulating  medium  of  this  country  consisted  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  mines  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  had  furnished  but  few  samples  of  the  first  and 
second,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  scarcity,  they 
were  called  the  “  precious  metals.”  Ludicrous  as 
It  must  sound,  to  persons  of  our  habits,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  gold  would  readily  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  articles  in  common  use.  For  these  the 
mechanic  gave  his  labour,  the  merchant  his  goods, 
and  the  doctor  his  medicine. 

1  was  but  a  lad  when  the  mines  were  brought  into 
full  play.  The  effects  of  what  was  called  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  speculators  who  worked  them  was  curi¬ 
ous  enough.  Individuals,  who  had  been  wonder¬ 
fully  enriched,  from  the  uncommonly  high  charges 
for  all  the  articles  of  daily  consumption,  soon  found 
that  their  present  incomes  would  not  purchase  more 
than  an  eighth  of  what  the  same  money  could  for¬ 
merly  have  bought.  For  a  time,  larger  and  larger 
sums  continued  to  be  demanded:  but,  in  the  end,  no 
quantity  of  bullion  would  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  old  denominations  were  still  in  use, 
but  articles  could  only  be  bought  by  barter.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  common  than  for  a  butcher,  when 
asked  the  price  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  to  reply,  “  It  is 
half  a  crown  a  pound,  but  we  can’t  take  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver.” 

The  lawyers,  who,  at  the  beginning,  had  raised 
their  fees  from  six  shillings  and  cightpence  to  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourpence,  soon  found  that,  with  this  in¬ 
creased  charge,  they  could  not  get  powder  for  their 
wigs.  Besides  the  bags  in  which  their  briefs  were 
carried,  their  clerks  were  now  charged  with  others, 
■n  which  were  usually  deposited  their  fees,  which 
were  commonly  paid  in  bottles  of  wine,  calves’ 
heads,  and  geese,  raw  and  roasted. 

At  the  theatres,  as  it  was  no  use  to  pay  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  prices 
of  admission.  At  the  door,  a  turkey  was  paid  for 
admission  to  the  boxes,  a  capon  for  the  pit,  and 
pounds  and  half  pounds  of  pickled  pork  for  the  first 
and  second  galleries — watches,  household  funiturc, 
and  wearing  apparel  were  also  received  for  admission, 
but  these  it  was  necessary  to  tend  to  the  box  office, 
where  proper  inspectors  were  appointed  to  attend. 
Excepting  poultry,  no  fresh  meat  was  received  at 
the  doors,  save  on  those  nights  when  free  admissions 
were  allowed,  which,  according  to  the  ancient,  cus¬ 
tom,  was  alw’ays  announced  by  the  w’ords,  “  No  or¬ 
ders  can  be  admitted.”  A  spacious  soup  kitchen 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  each  theatre,  from  which 
itie  actors  received  their  salaries  by  the  day,  in  ba¬ 
sins.  Successful  authors,  in  liwi  of  the  receipts  of 
the  third  night,  received  af^erpetual  free  admission 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  parsons,  especially  the  Dissenters,  found  it 
difficult  to  arrange  their  collections.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  persons  to  stand  with  small  plates,  as  had  once 
been  the  practice,  to  receive  shillings  and  sixpences, 
two  trucks  were  stationed  right  and  left  of  the  doors, 
on  the  outside,  into  which  the  congregation  paying 
as  they  went  in,  instead  of  as  they  came  out,  pitched 
bread,  beef-stakes,  bunches  of  carrots,  mouse-traps, 
tinder-boxes,  and  other  articles.  I  remember  once, 
on  attending  a  sermon,  preached  for  the  advantage 
of  a  Rev.  Gentleman  who  had  been  disable  by  a  pa¬ 
ralytic  stroke,  I  contributed  a  new  wicker  cage  with 
a  cock  magpie  who  had  lost  his  voice. 

The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  ctistompry  budget,  and  introduce  a  new 
system  of  duties  in  kind.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Who  filled  that 


situation,  very  pathetically  lament  that  the  “  over 
production”  of  gold  then,  was  as  great  an  evil  as  the 
“  over  production”  of  grain  had  been  formerly.  Once 
he  added, the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  gold;  then, 
the  question  to  be  put  was,  how  to  spend  it;  for  the 
nation  already  resounded  with  the  lamentations  of 
those  who  bad  been  creditors  of  the  state,  but  who 
had  been  paid  otf  with  gold,  which  was  useless,  as 
it  would  buy  nothing. 

The  physicians  complained  that  they  suffered  from 
not  being  judges  of  the  articles  which  they  claimed 
as  fees.  At  last,  however,  they  undestood  the  value 
of  commodities,  generally,  better  than  the  complaints 
of  their  patients.  1  have  seen  Dr.  Lancet  with  his 
carriage  so  crammed  with  the  various  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  that  he  looked  like  a  broker,  or  dealer  in  ma¬ 
rine  stores,  making  his  escape  before  quarter-day. 

“  A  new  circulating  medium,”  we  must  have;  ”  a 
new  circulating  medium,”  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 
It  was  necessary,  as  the  metals,  once  called  precious, 
now  began  to  be  used  for  the  meanest  purposes.  It 
will  create  astonishment  at  the  present  day  to  state 
it,  but  1  actually  stared  like  a  conjuror  when  I  first 
saw  a  warming  pan  of  solid  silver;  and,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  we  had  then  seen,  what  is  now  an  ev¬ 
ery  day  spectacle,  a  poor  ragged  labourer,  cooking 
beef  sausages  in  a  golden  frying  pan,  we  should  have 
questioned  bis  honestv,  and  suspected  him  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  mint — a  building  in  which  metals  were 
manufactured  into  what  was  then  called  money. 

But  wliat  ought  the  new  circulating  medium  to 
be?  This  was  a  question  which  puzzled  many.  Salt 
was  proposed  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  said  the 
idea  wa.s  classical.  But  the  hint  was  thought  unsea¬ 
sonable;  the  clergy  did  not  relish  it;  and  the  play¬ 
ers  said  they  did  not  wish,  in  that  way,  to  get  salt 
to  their  broth. 

Lead  was  next  suggested.  This,  however,  prov¬ 
ed'  to  have  been  set  afloat  by  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  Mie  mines  in  Derbyshire.  It  was  opposed,  as 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  old  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  which  was  always  said  to  be  too  easily  mel¬ 
ted. 

An  Honouable  Gentleman,  now  no  more,  made  a 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  leather,  as  money.  But 
unfortunately  for  his  plan,  it  was  proved  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  for  the 
preceding  three  months,  the  firm  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed  had  been  laying  up  (by  barter)  all  the  bides  in 
Leadenhall  market.  This  threw  discredit  on  the 
scheme. 

At  length  it  was  recollected  that  certain  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  Gam¬ 
bia,  used  cowries  as  money.  It  was  proposed  that 
we  should  do  the  same.  The  philanthropists  liked 
the  idea;  as  they  contended,  with  such  a  circulating 
medium,  there  would  be  no  forgery  or  coining;  two 
crimes  the  nature  of  which  can  hardly  now  be  de¬ 
scribed.  On  mature  deliberation,  this  hint  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  large 
spotted  shells  should  pass  for  five  pounds,  the  small 
white  ones  for  twenty  shillings.  By  the  same  act 
which  established  this  arrangement,  it  was  provided 
that  guineas  and  sovreigns  (pieces  similar  to  the 
dumps  which  boys  play  with  now)  should  be  used 
as  small  change. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  nation  in  general, 
but  to  me  in  particular  My  poor  wife,  Mrs.  Plod- 
dington,  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  twitting 
me  with  “  the  fortune  she  had  brought  me.”  1  was 
allowed  to  lead  a  peaceable  life,  from  the  moment  in 
which  she  found  that  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  she  possessed  when  I  married  her,  were  now 
of  less  value  than  so  many  Blackmoor's  teeth. 

FATAL  PRESENTIMENTS. 

’Tis  the  lunietof  life  teacher  nirstical  lore. 

And  coming  eventx  cait  their  nbodowi  before 

LAtehur*  JVaniiHg. 

A  private  of  the  name  of  Mackey  a  man  of  the 
most  reckless,  daring  eccentric  character,  used  to  be 
the  delight  of  the  bivouacs  of  the  42d,  during  the 
Peninsula  War.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  that  coarse 
but  eilective  wit  and  drollery,  which  never  failed  to 
call  forth  a  peal  of  unextinguishable  laughter;  he 
abounded  in  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he  told 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  naivette  and  humor, 
and  often  did  he  beguile  the  watchers  of  the  night, 
as  poor  Allan  did  Mungo  Park,  “by  singing  tha, 
songs  of  oiu  deu  native  land.” 


The  moment  Mackey  made  his  appearance,  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst  and  fatigue  were  forgotten,  t’  sol- 
diers  clustered  around  him  like  a  p  r  ^lof  *:  ■  1 

boys  eager  to  witness  a  cock  fight,  id  st  /  ” 
selvesaround  the  watch  tires  th'.’-g’it  or.l 
ing  to  the  juke,  the  tale  or  the  sung.  F\ 
tho  otficers  did  not  disdain  to  mineie  in  ti 
and  t*  'acknowledge  the  powerful  fascinar. 
hung  on  the  lips  of  this  unlettered  soiuie;'. 
humor  mirth  and  song  confined  'o  I'm 
the  camp;  in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy 'i 
the  same  person  as  in  the  bivouac.  “  Ni 
the  officer  who  communicated  to  me  these  , 
lars,  “  never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  miot  . 
my  mind  by  hearing  Mackey’s  full  and  d.*  ;• 
voice  [>ealing  forth  ‘  Scots  whahae  wi’  Walatt  1  ied,’ 
under  the  destructive  diagonal  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
artillery  on  the  heights  above  the  village  of  S*.  Ac'cs. 
A  soldier  only  knows  the  effect  of  such  an  ircident 
at  such  a  inament!”  Yet  this  singular  man  was  reiz- 
ed  with  one  of  those  fatal  presentiments  of  which  I 
have  been  speculating.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  he  sudenly  became  thoughtful  and  silent 
His  previous  character  rendered  his  change  appa¬ 
rent  and  his  comradel  CTOudeds  around  him  to  en¬ 
quire  the  reason,  being  at  first  inclined  to  gibe  him 
with  what,  they  called  his  “  methodist  face,”  but  on 
observing  his  dejected  look,  the  wild  and  unearthly 
expression  of  his  eye  and  the  determined  obstinacy 
with  which  he  resisted  all  soliciation  to  join  their 
party,  as  usual,  they  started  at  each  other  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  ceased  tc  annoy  him.  It  was  more¬ 
over,  his  turn  to  go  on  duty  to  the  out  post  and  he 
soon  left  them. 

On  his  way  to  his  post  he  met  a  young  officer  who 
had  shown  iiim  kindness,  and  whose  life  he  bad 
been  instrumental  in  saving.  “Ha!  Mackey!”  said 
the  officer,  “  is  it  you!  Bless  me,  how  ill  you  look 
what  is  the  matter  with  you — are  you  unwell!  Stay, 
I  will  go  to  the  colonel,  and  request  him  to  allow 
some  one  else  to  take  your  duty.”  “  1  thank  yon 
kindly  Mr.  E - ,”said  Mackey,  respectfully  sa¬ 

luting  the  officer.  I  am  not  unwell  and  had  rather 
go  myself.  But  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you;  you 
have  been  always  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  refuse  it.”  “  What  is  it!  Speak  it  out  at 

once,”  said  Mr.  M - .  “  It  is  borne  up  in  my  mind 

that  I  shall  fail  to-morrow,”  rejoined  Mackey, “  here 
are  ten  dollars,  will  you  take  charge  of  them  and 
send  them  to  my  mother!  You  know  where  she  re 
sides  and — and,  if  it  were  not  too  much  trouble,”  he 
added,  his  voice  faultering,  “  you  might  tell  her,  that 
her  son  never  ceased  till  his  last  hour  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  no  her  aged  head,  or  to  reproach 
himself  with  having  disobeyed,  and  left  her  solita¬ 
ry  and  destitute.”  The  tears  now  flowed  down  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks.  Mr.  M  was  deeply  aflected 
and  taking  the  money  in  silence,  broke  away  firoin 
Mackey  in  order  to  conceal  his  emotion.  Mr 

M - returned  to  his  cjuarters,  oppressed  with  the 

melancholy  feelings  which  this  strange  scene  had  oc¬ 
casioned;  but  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  a  mere  hallucination  of  fancy,  and 
that  the  poor  fellow’s  mind  was  touched.  On  the 
succeeding  day  however  when  the  remains  of  the 
regiment  was  mustered,  after  the  battle  which  had 
cost  so  many  valuable  lives,  Mackey  was  missing ;  but 
the  tears  of  his  surviving  comrades  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  presentiments  had  been  fiilfiled.  He 
had  fallen  late  in  the  action  beside  one  of  the  re¬ 
doubts,  pierced  with  more  than  twenty  bullets. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM. 

The  southern  part  of  Devon,  Eng.  is  renmkable 
for  its  excellent  cider.  For  the  purposes  of  insuring 
a  good  fruit  harvest,  the  following  custom  is  almost 
universally  kept  up  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  farmer  attended  by  his 
workmen,  with  a  large  jug  of  cider,  repairs  to  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  encircling  one  of  the  b^t  bearing  trees, 
they  drink  the  fallowing  toast  three  several  times: — 

lirre’s  to  the,  old  apple  tree; 

Whence  tkon  raay'it  bud — whence  thon  may’st  blow ; 
■And  whence  thou  ruay’st  bear  apples  enow  * 

Hats  full:  caps  full!  bushel.  bu»ne.,  sacks  fuU! 

And  my  pockets  full  tt>o'  Huiaa!  Huzza' 

Some  are  “o  siino’tsticioiis  as  to  believe,  that  if  they 
negh't  t  tVij  .<  >•  'stom,  be  the  weather  what  it 
my;  the  u  .  wr  ;  no  apples  that  year. 
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A  “wee  bit”  of  every  thing.  Cooper, the 
hoveiist,  ha*  received  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
co^y  right  oiT  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans.”  The 
publishers  have  determined  to  publish  a  stereotype 
edition. — John  Cleves  Symmes  is  now  in  the  city  of 
.\cw-York,  making  preparations  to  deliver  lectures 
on  his  theory.  He  is  hunting  for  “  the  siller,”  as 
well  as  for  a  new  world ;  the  price  of  admission  to  one 
lecture,  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  dollar. — There  is  a 
great  collection  of  models  of  useful  inventions  in  the 
Patent  Office,  at  Washington.  Three  hundred  pa¬ 
tents  were  issued  last  year,  and  one  hundred  have 
been  granted  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
!ient  year. — A  new  bank  has  commenced  operations 
at  Danville,  Vermont.  The  bills  are  signed  W.  A. 
Palmer,  President;  Zeba  Newell,  Cashier. — A 
copy  of  Dante  has  been  discovered  at  Rome,  the 
marginal  parts  of  which  are  said  to  be  crowded  with 
notes,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Tasso. — A  new  MSS. 
Oratorio,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  entitled  Tin 
Thanksgiving,  has  been  performed  in  England,  with 
much  applause. — The  London  Globe,  of  the  27th 
February,  remarks,  “Mr.  Price,  of  the  New-York 
Theatre,  is  said  to  be  in  a  treaty  with  Miss  Foote, 
to  perform  in  America.” — The  Olympic  Theatre,  in 
London,  has  been  sold  for  4,8G0  guineas,  to  Mr. 
Scott,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre. — 
French  paper  says,  the  Count  of  Glenthorn,  the 
most  wealthy  proprietor  of  Silesia,  has  built,  in  the 
forest  of  Ramperst,  a  colossal  organ;  the  smallest 
pipes  of  which  are  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
It  is  played  by  steam,  and  the  various  airs  may  be 
heard  five  leagues  in  every  direction. — Mr.  Phillips, 
the  vocalist,  recently  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  part  of  Artabanes,  in  the 
Opera  of  Artaxerxes. — An  Englishman,  of  the  name 
of  Wolf,  has  been  allowed  to  open  a  school  for  belles 
iettres,  in  the  city  of  Tauris,  Persia. — A  company 
has  commenced  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Ireland,  on 
i  large  scale.  Mulberry  trees  to  the  amount  of 
£10,000  sterling,  have  been  imported  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  200  men  w’ere  employed  in  planting 
them. — The  steam  vessel  which  left  England  Dec. 
8,  arrived  at  Corfu,  in  .384  hours.  Distance,  2,240 
miles. — Accounts  from  Tripoli  announce,  that  Ma¬ 
jor  Laing  (of  the  African  expedition)  had  reached 
Gadamas  in  November,  and  calculated  on  being  in 
Timbuctoo  by  the  10th  of  December. — Count  Nicho- 
lu  Romanzow,  Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
iied  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  middle  of  January,  of 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  patrons  of  science  and  the  arts  in  Europe.  It 
was  at  his  expunse  that  Otto  Von  Kotzebue  perform¬ 
ed  his  voyage  round  the  world.  With  all  his  libe¬ 
rality,  he  died,  as  many  have  died  before  him,  an 
economical  old  bachelor. — The  Abbe  Stanislaos  Stal- 
zic,  Polish  Minister  of  State,  died  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
20th  of  January.  He  has  left  the  whole  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  amounting  to  £!800,000,  to  public  institutions. 
hcledon,  the  vocalist,  died  at  Worcester,  England, 
at  the  close  of  February.  The  London  Courier  says, 
‘  His  loss  will  be  long  lamented  by  a  numerous  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends.  As  a  singer,  in  his  peculiar  style, 
and  we  all  remember  what  that  style  was,  he  had  no 
equal  w'hile  living,  and  we  fear  that  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  no  one  likely  to  supply  his  place.” — A 
London  paper  of  Feb.  17,  says,  “  In  consequence  of 
the  illiberal  treatment  Mr.  Kean  has  met  with  in 
«ome  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  committee  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  now  forming  to  take  into  consideration 
measures  for  recalling  him  to  the  British  stage”!!! — 
The  number  of  bankrupts  announced  in  England ,  the 
first  six  weeks  of  this  year,  was  514. — In  order  to 
preserve  tranquility  in  the  Russian  capital,  Cossacks 
patrol  the  streets  every  night. 


sAunAonmi. 


Credulity.  One  of  those  gentry  who  get  their 
living  by  their  wits,  lately  arrived  at  a  town  in 
England,  and  advertised  a  bill  of  performances  by 
five  Arabian  conjurors,  among  which  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  They  are  all  brothers  by  the  same  father; 
U.eir  names  Muley,  Benassar,  Abdallah,  Mustapha, 
and  Suckee.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  never-yet- 
equalled  feats  of  slight  of  hand,  legerdemain,  &c. 
ttiey  will  take  each  a  lighted  torch  in  either  hand, 
■vhen,  lo!  incredible  to  relate!  Suckec,  with  the 
burning  torches,  will  jump  clean  down  Mustapha 's 
throat,  who,  in  an  instant,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
will  jump  down  the  throat  of  Abdallah;  then  Abdal¬ 
lah  will  jump  down  that  of  Ben-assac;  and  Benassar 
down  his  brother  Muley’s;  who,  lastly,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  IS  incumbered  with  his  four  brothers, 
ind  eiglit  torches,  will  throw  a  flip-flap  sominerset 
down  nis  own  throat,  and  leave  the  audience  in  to¬ 
tal  darkness!!!!!!” 

The  house  was  crowded  to-overflowing,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  audience,  the  conjurors,  after  get¬ 
ting  the  money  in  their  pockets,  jumped  down  their 
own  throats  before  the  performance  began,  and 
were  never  seen  afterwards;  one  item  of  the  bill 
only  being  exhibited — that  of  leaving  their  dupes 
completely  in  the  dark. 


Falstaff’s  soliloquy  on  honour.  Owe 
heaven  a  death?  ’Tis  not  due  yet;  and  I  would  be 
loth  to  pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so 
forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me? — Well,  'tis 
no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But  how,  if  hon¬ 
or  prick  me  ofl'  when  1  come  on?  how  then?  Can 
honour  set  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm?  no:  or  take  away 
the  grief  of  a  wound?  no.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in 
surgery,  then?  no.  What  is  honour?  a  word.  What 
is  that  word  honour?  air,  a  trim  reckoning.  Who 
hath  it?  he  that  died  a  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel 
it?  no.  Doth  be  hear  it?  no.  Is  it  insensible,  then? 
yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  th«  liv¬ 
ing?  no.  Why?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it;  there¬ 
fore,  I’ll  none  of  it.  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon; 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [Shakspeare. 


Haunted  houses.  The  notion  of  houses  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  troubled  spirits  of  their  former  tenants,  is 
very  ancient.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  the  house 
in  which  the  emperor  Caligula  died  was  haunted  af¬ 
ter  his  decease.  Pliny  mentions  a  house  at  Athens 
which  no  one  durst  inhabit,  it  was  so  troubled  with 
spirits.  Augustine  knew  such  a  house  near  Hippo. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  cite  modern  testimo¬ 
nies.  Luther’s  credulity  is  well  known.  All  this 
may  be  tiue  with  a  little  alteration.  When  it  is 
said  by  an  old  author  that  a  house  is  haunted  with- 
spirits,  for  spirits  we  ought  always  to  read  rats. 


Too  COMPLAISANT  BY  H.\LF.  Thc  editor  of 
the  Monthly  review,  in  the  preamble  to  his  critique 
on  Michael  Kelly’s  Reminiscences,  revives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  old  joke,  with  very  good  effect: — Almost 
every  individual  of  whom  he  speaks  was  his  ‘  best  of 
friends,’  ‘  the  kindest,’  ‘  pleasantest,’  ‘  noblest,’ 
‘  must  excellent  person  that  ever  breathed.’  He  is 
a  perfect  counterpart  of  that  celebrated  Recorder  of 
a  country  borough,  who,  on  being  asked  how  he  li¬ 
ked  the  Mayor,  answered,  that  his  Worship  was  a 
most  agreeable,  gentleman-like  magistrate. — And 
the  Aldermen?  The  wittiest,  the  most  hospitable, 
the  most  jovial  fellows  lie  ever  met. — And  the  grand 
jurors?  They  were  all  fit  to  be  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  their  wisdom  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  were  unequalled. — The  constables?  The  poli¬ 
test  of  officers,  the  most  elegant  of  peace-keepers; 
they  were  models 'of  constables. — The  witnesses? 
There  never  were  such  witnesses;  they  would  eve- 
ry  man  of  them  die  sooner  than  tell  a  falsehood. — 
The  prisoners?  The  honestest  prisoners,  and  the 
most  respectable  men  that  ever  entered  a  goal. — The 
hangman !  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  submitted  to  his 
care;  he  tied  the  noose  so  mildly,  and  sent  a  man  to 
the  other  world  with  such  tender  assiduity.” 


Funeral  customs  in  Russia.  The  Russians 
have  a  very  singular  custom  at  their  funerals.  Just 
before  the  coffin  is  shut  up,  thc  father  confessor  of 
the  deceased  puts  a  testimonial  or  pass  for  the  other 


world,  in  writing,  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpse, 
in  these  words; — “We,  N.  N.  do  certify  by  these 
resents,  that  the  bearer  hereof  has  alw-ays  behaved 
imsclf  as  become  a  good  Christian,  professing  the 
Greek  religion;  and  although  he  may  have  commit¬ 
ted  some  sins,  he  hath  confessed  the  same,  whereup¬ 
on  he  has  received  absolution,  and  taken  the  <  om- 
munion  for  the  remission  of  his  sins;  that  he  hath 
honoured  God  and  his  Saints,  that  he  hath  not  ne¬ 
glected  his  prayers,  and  hath  fasted  on  the  days  and 
hours  appointed  by  the  church,  that  he  hath  always 
behaved  towards  me,  his  father  confessor,  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  or 
[to  deny  him  absolution  of  his  sins.  In  witness  where- 
|of,  we  have  given  him  these  testimonials,  to  the  end 
that  St.  Peter,  upon  the  sight  of  them,  may  not  deny 
him  the  opening  of  the  gate  to  eternal  bliss.” 

[Bruce's  yiemoirs. 


A  young  Frenchman  went  to  the  confessional— 
the  first  question  put  to  him  was,  w-hether  he  ever 
prayed?  *■  No,”  said  thc  man, “  for  I  cannot  read,  and 
know  no  prayers — if  you,  Holy  Father,  would  teach 
me  one,  I  would  ise  it  night  and  morning.”  “  Well, 
my  son,”  said  the  Holy  Father,  “repeat  this  short 
prbver;  it  will  answer  your  purpose — ‘L.imb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  me.’  ”  The  young  man  repeated  it  over 
-«nd  over,  till  he  had  gotten  it  by  heart.  The  next 
year,  when  he  came  again  to  confess,  his  priest  re¬ 
quired  ofhim  to  repeat  the  prayer  he  had  taught  him 
the  year  before.  The  youth  commenced,  “  Sneep  of 
God” — “Stop,”  said  the  priest,  “I  never  told  you 
to  say,  ‘  Sheep  of  God.’ ”  “Ah!”  replied  the  lad, 
"that’s  true  enough;  but  you  know.  Holy  Father, 
that  a  year  has  ela|>sed  since  you  taught  me  the 
[prayer,  and  surely,  that  Lamb  must  be  a  Sheep  by 
this  time.” 


I  There  is  an  anecdote,  concerning  the  late  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France,  which  would  seem  to  give  him  a  title 
to  an  invention  concerning  the  vapour  baths.  A  re¬ 
giment  was,  to  a  man,  infected  with  the  itch,  caught 
in  EIgypt,3nd  brought  to  France.  Buonararte  want¬ 
ed  that  regiment  for  immediate  duty.  The  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  army  represented  to  him  the  danger  of 
marching  that  corps  in  their  present  situation.  “  Is 
there,”  said  he,  “  no  quicker  way  of  curing  a  long 
standing  itch,  than  by  common  treatment?”  One  of 
them  observed  that  Dr.  Gale’s  vapour  bath  would 
cure  it  in  two  or  three  days,  at  most;  but  that  so 
many  men  would  require  a  long  time  to  take  it  one 
after  another.  Buonaparte  then  inquired  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  vapour  bath,  paused  a  little,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Let  a  large  room  be  built,  immediately, 
air  tight,  with  holes  all  around  it,  for  thc  men  to  put 
their  faces  through,  and  fumigate  them  by  compa¬ 
nies.”  This  was  done,  and  in  three  days  they  march¬ 
ed  to  the  enemy. 


At  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  is  the 
following  sign  : — “  Asses  milk  every  morning  hot 
from  the  cow.” 


The  Glasgow  Free  Press  says,  “  New-York,  which 
contains  166,000  inhabitants,  sends  ten  members  to 
the  American  Parliament” ! 


yv  w  w  r  Si  I 

At  New-York,  on  Snuday  evenine,  the  2()th  ult.  by  the  Rer. 
Dr  Corel,  Mr.  Dennis  Scribner,  of  that  city,  to  Mrs  .'Katharine 
V err-alinc  of  Troy. 


AT.-BAiJV  THEATRXL 

Nights  of  performance  next  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  This  Evenmf,  Saturday, 
April  8,  will  be  performed  the  Comedy  called  CHARLES  It- 
After  which,  the  Melo-Drama  called  THE  INITEEPER’S 
DAUGHTER. 

(t^  Mrs.  Gilfert’s  Benefit  on  Monday  evening, 
fty  In  preparation,  the  new  Melo-drama  of  RESTOR.A- 
TION ;  or.  The  Diamond  Cross,  by  J..V  Sto.ss,  author  of  the 
Banker  of  Rouen.  &c. 


NSW  emeus. 

Performance  every  evening.  TTiis  Evening, 
SatunLiy,  April  8,  1826,  after  a  variety  of  equestrian  perform¬ 
ances,  feats  of  agility,  &c.  will  be  performed,  for  the  last  time, 
the  popular  Melo- Drama  called  TEKELI 


I 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  1. 


POETRY. 


liZirXIS  OXV  THE  IjOSS  or  Ml.  ship. 

From  a  volume  of  Potm»  by  John  Malcom. 

Her  mighty  tailf  the  breezei  swell. 

And  fast  she  leaves  the  lessening  land. 

And  from  the  shore  the  last  farewell 
Is  waved  by  many  a  snowy  hand. 

And  weeping  eyes  are  on  the  main. 

Until  its  verge  she  wanders  o'er. 

But,  from  the  hour  of  parting  pain. 

That  bark  was  never  heard  of  more ' 

In  her  was  many  a  mother's  joy. 

And  love  of  many  a  weeping  fair; 

For  her  was  wafted,  in  its  sigh. 

The  lonely  heart’s  unceasing  prayer. 

And,  oh!  the  thousand  hopes  untold 
Of  ardent  youth,  the  vessels  bore; 

Bay,  were  they  quenched  in  waters  cold ' 

For  she  was  never  heard  of  more! 

When  on  her  wide  and  trackless  path 
Of  desolation,  doom’d  to  flee, 

Say,  sank  she  midst  the  bending  wrath 
Of  racking  clouds  and  rolling  seal 
Or,  where  the  land  but  mocks  the  eye. 

Went  drifting  on  a  fatal  shore  1 
Vain  guesses  all— her  destiny 

Is  dai^ — she  ne'er  was  heard  of  mori: !  , 

The  moon  had  twelve  times  changed  her  form. 
From  glowing  orb  to  crescent  wan; 

'Mid  skies  of  calm,  and  scowl  of  storm. 

Since  from  her  port  that  ship  had  gone ; 

But  Ocean  keeps  its  secret  well. 

And  though  we  know  that  all  is  oe'r. 

No  eye  hath  seen — no  tongue  can  tell 
Her  fate — she  ne’er  was  beard  of  more! 

Oh!  were  her  tale  of  sorrow  known, 

’  I'were  something  to  the  broken  heart; 

The  pangs  of  doubt  would  then  be  gone. 

And  Fancy’s  endless  dreams  depart ; 

It  may  nut  be! — there  is  no  ray 
By  which  her  doom  we  may  explore; 

We  only  know  she  sailed  away, 

And  ne’er  was  seen  or  heard  of  more ! 


SOHO. 

From  the  Italian, 

In  yonder  grove  of  myrtle  straying, 

1  saw  a  damsel  and  a  child, 

Joy  on  his  frolic  brow  was  playing, 

Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  looks  were  wild; 
Oft  as  he  cull’d  the  dewy  flowers. 

His  playful  gambols  she  forbid. 

And  if  he  roved  to  distant  bowers. 

His  steps  controU'd,  his  wand’rings  chid. 

Time  pass’d  away  on  airy  pimon. 

When,  lo!  1  met  the  nymph  alone; 

The  child  had  fled  her  ha>  sh  dominion. 

And  hopeless  she  was  left  to  moan ; 

To  learn  the  damsel’s  name  1  strove. 

And  his  who  shunn’d  her  prying  eye, 

The  truant  child  1  found  was  Lovb, 

The  weeping  mourner  Jealousv. 


THE  SECRET. 

In  a  fair  Lady’s  heart,  onee,  a  Secret  was  lurking. 

It  toss’d  and  it  tumbled,  it  longed  to  get  out; 

The  Lips  half  betray’d  it  by  smiling  and  smirking. 
And  Tongue  was  impatient  to  blab  it,  no  doubt. 

But  Honour  look’d  gruff  on  the  subject,  and  gave  it 
In  charge  to  the  Teeth,  so  enchaatingly  white; — 
Should  the  captive  attempt  an  elopement,  to  save  it 
By  giving  the  Lips  an  admonishing  bite. 

’T was  said  and  ’twas  settled,  and  Honour  departed; 

Tongue  quiver’d  and  trembled,  but  dared  not  rebel; 
When  right  to  its  tip.  Secret  suddenly  started. 

And  ball,  in  a  whisper,  escaped  from  its  call. 

Quoth  the  Teeth,  in  a  pet,  we'll  be  even  for  this. 

And  they  bit  very  smartly  above  and  beneath; 

Bat  the  Lips,  at  that  instant,  were  bribed  wkh  a  kiss. 
And  they  popt  otit  the  Secret  in  spite  of  the  Teeth 


RECOHCHsEMEHT. 

Although  the  tear-drop  gliding 
Makes  thee  lovelier  than  before. 

Yet  weep  not  at  my  chiding, 

I  will  never  chide  thee  more. 

I.«t  thy  lip  no  longer  quiver. 

Let  thy  bosom’s  heaving  cease. 

Though  they  lend  more  bliss  than  evei 
To  the  long,  long  kiss  of  peace. 

Could  my  lips  with  scorn  deceive  thee, 
I  might  boast  our  broken  tie; 

But  to  lose  thee,  and  to  leave  thee. 
Were  to  part  with  peace  and  dir 


.Avaunt  with  your  oabblingof  Venus  and  Cupid, 

And  all  the  symbolical  gentry  of  yore; 

1  never  could  yet  be  thus  silly  or  stupid, 

To  bow  to  a  statue,  and  say,  “  I  adore!” 

But  I  have  an  idol  who  governs  my  fate, 

Karth’s  breathing  inhabitant,  mortal  I  own; 

And  beauty  that  strongly  can  love  or  can  hate. 

Is  certaiuly  quite  as  enchanting  as  stone. 

The  goddess  who  fixes  my  glowing  devotion. 

Has  eyes  that  are  lucid,  and  lips  that  are  warm; 

.And  adds  the  light  graces  of  delicate  motion. 

To  perfect  the-ch:inn  of  an  eirgant  fonn; — 

And,  scorning  the  gloomy  delitsioiis  of  old, 

1  worship,  at  sunset  beneath  the  blue  dome. 

Which,  fretted  with  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold. 

Outshines  all  the  torch-light  of  Athens  and  Home. 

Unaided,  amid  the  romantic  seclusion, — 

Her  priest  and  attendant — I  fling  oe’r  the  air 
The  incense  of  passion;  secure  from  intrusion. 

Though  crowds  of  young  gallants  my  priesthood  would  share; 
For  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor  proselytes  need, 

While  flowers,  birds,  and  zephyrs,  with  planets  above, 

Pay  homage  to  her,  and  adopting  my  creed. 

Unite  in  the  blissful  religion  of  lore. 


VARIETY. 


A  traveller  having  put  up  at  at  a  country  tavern, 
where  a  number  of  neighbouring  farmers  had  col¬ 
lected,  and  hearing  them  tell  a  number  of  “  tough 
stories”  about  their  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  &c.  begged 
leave  to  offer  a  story.  A  neighbour  of  his  having 
a  sickly  sheep,  turned  him  out  to  pasture  with  per¬ 
fect  iudiiference ;  brought  him  in  at  the  fall,  fed 
him  attentively  for  a  while - and  how  much  tal¬ 

low  do  you  think  the  sheep  had?  “  Ten  pounds,” 
says  one;  ”  fourteen,”  says  another;  “  twenty,”  says 
a  third;  till  they  all  became  impatient  to  know  the 
weight  of  tallow  in  the  extraordinary  sheep,  when 
one  asked,  “  How  much  tallow  did  he  have  ?”  ”  1 
don’t  know,  (replied  the  stranger)  but  I  guess  not 
much!” 

A  soldier,  during  one  of  Bonaparte’s  campaigns, 
came  up  to  him  with  a  ragged  coat  and  asked  fur  a 
new  one — "  Oh,  no  !”  said  he,  ”  that  will  never  do, 
it  will  hinder  your  wounds  from  being  seen.” 

A  gentleman  weighing  a  lady,  not  finding  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  weight,  put  his  foot  into  the  scale,  which 
soon  turned  it;  when  he  observed,  “sin  weighed 
heavy.”  “  It  does  indeed,”  said  the  lady,  for  one 
foot  weighed  me  down.” 

A  French  gentleman  apprehending  himself  o;n  his 
death-bed,  earnestly  entreated  his  wife  not  to  lUarry 
an  officer,  of  whom  he  had  been  jealous.  “  My  dear 
(said  she),  do  not  distress  yourself;  I  have  given  my 
word  to  another  a  great  while  ago.” 

Short  Speeches. — “  The  old  blunt  commandbr  at 
Cadiz,”  says  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  “  shewed 
himself  a  good  orator,  who  having  to  say  something 
to  his  soldiers,  (which  he  was  not  used  to  do)  made 
them  a  speech  to  this  purport; — “  What  a  sharau  will 
it  be,  you  Englishmen,  that  feed  upon  good  beef,  to 
let  those  rascally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that  eat  no¬ 
thing  but  oranges  and  lemons.”  With  this  we  may 
class  the  speecli.more  remarkable  for  its  spiril  thsn 
its  elegance,  addressed  by  the  commandant  of  ajregi- 
ment,  in  Lancashire  to  a  lady,  on  presenting  the 
colours  to  his  corps;  “  Madam,  we  receiv’n  ’ei^  wi’ 
gratitude,  and  we’n  defend  ’em  wi’  fortitude;  and 


if  we  are  called  into  actual  service,  and  t*  colour 
are  shot  away,  we’ll  bring  t’  pows  (poles)  back 
again.”  The  noble  address  of  La  Rochejacquelin 
to  his  soldiers  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
laconic;  “  If  I  advance,  follow  me;  sf  1  fall,  avenge 
me;  if  I  flinch,  kill  me.” 

RGEHTS  XVR'  THE  BMRZTOi^ 

R.  St.  Joha,  Iklitor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salins. 

R.  Oliphiuit,  Editor  Free  Press,  Aabum. 

J.  J.  Twpen,  Editor  Whig,  Monticellu,  Sullivan  eo 
F.  P  Alien,  Kinf;iitn!i  Ulster  co. 

Thomas  G.  P'uiniuer,  Balltimoiref  Maryland. 

K.  F.  SmeaU,  Editor  Advocate,  ^th,  Steuben  co. 

James  Seymour,  Eiditnr  Michigan  Heald.  Detroit. 

H.  C.  Frtibee  bailor  o4' Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  re 
.A .  Green.  Editor  Berkshire  American,  Pittkfield,  Mas.- 
A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

Wm.  Berrv,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madiaon. 

Jamts  Gialiam,  P  M.,  t!anastota. 

Lyman  E  lis,  P.  M.,  and  Theodoie  Dickinson,  Ellisburgli 
Pi  Reynolds,  jr.  bViitor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandv  Hill. 

SmUh  and  I'ourtellott,  Editors  ofthe  Journal,  Cortland  Village 
Wm  Smith,  Ithaca. 

Dasid  Haigh.  I..ockiM)rt. 

Dr  Wm.  B.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Baniiiin,  Editor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse 
C.  P  Hamnm,  Editor  nf  the  Telegrajih,  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  D.  AV.  Drow  n,  P.  M. ,  De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  eo 
Samuel  Peck,  .Malone. 

Editor  of  the  Public  .Adtrrtiser.  liouisville,  Ky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees,  Elitorof  the  Village  Register,  West-Uuiuo. 
Ohio._  _  _  _  _ _ 


OXfOCH  AHX>  'WR.TOH  REPAIRXHO. 

THE  subacriber  having  employed  Mr.  John  Cut¬ 
ler,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  as  a  mechanic  of  the  first 
order,  to  take  ehante  of  and  do  his'Clock  and  Watch  work,  so¬ 
licits  the  patronage  ol  the  public;  (larticularly  of  those  who 
have  fine  and  comtdic.Vcd  Watches;  such  as  t^hroiiomeleri. 
Musical,  Rcneating.  Horizontal,  Patent  l.«vrrBnd  Duplex.  Any 
new  and  didieult  |>arts  that  may  be  wanted,  will  b«  put  in  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  warmated  to  be  as  good  as  the  original, 
and  the  watches  to  keep  good  time. 

March  21.  C.  JOHNSON, 

3S3  South  Market-street 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  ri;Bi.isiii.xa  ar  sobscriptiox,  a  new  masoxic  wore, 

TO  be  tXTITlED 
0’''V’'n  O'txjn  it-^K 

JkIsX.OOPH  HA.a€K>iJBR£M  hAOHORXK, 

or, 

SUBLIME  M  ASONS’  GUIDE. 

IN  THHCE  FARTS. 

By  a  Pntt  .A/'^sler  a  Blue  Past  Grand  Matter  of  a 

I^dne  of  Perfection,  and  Fq  P.  of  a  Cowicit  of  P.  of  Jer. 
Uruml  Comnainder  of  a  Conatitory  of  S.  P.  K-  S.  tfC. 

Piirt  I.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of 
Freemasonry — its  connection  with  ancient  mvsteries;  with  re- 
iigion;  with  chisalry — origin  and  nature  of  the  Masonic  de¬ 
grees  in  general,  ana  the  sublime  degrees  in  particular — difle- 
rent  .Masonic  lystcmi — history  of  ^ublime  Freemasonry  in 
Europe  and  Amrrica--.MAsonic  jurisdicth  ns,  &C. 

In  Part  II.  the  Inelfable  degrees  will  be-  illustrated;  to  wit. 
Secret  Master,  Perfect  .M:uler,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
.ludge,  Intendant  of  the  Hui^di  igs.  Elect  of  .Nine,  Elect  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  Sublime  Knight  FJected,  Grand  Master  .Architect.  Royal 
.Arch  and  Perfection;  also,  Knight  ot  the  East  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  w'll  also  be  inserted,  Ihe  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  l-odges  under  their  juris¬ 
diction— ceremony  of  installation,  4ic  kc. 

P.vrt  in.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degrees; 
to  wit:  Knight  of  the  Mist  and  West,  S.  Prince  d'  the  Rose 
Cntss.  Grand  Pontiir,  Master  “ad  vit^”  Prussian  Knight, 
Prince  of  Lebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  tiie  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  Mercy.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Commander  nf  the 

TerapIe,Tlniclit  of  the  Sun,  K - 11.,  Knight  of  St.  .Andrew, 

G.  Inq.  Commander,  K.  P.  of  the  Koy:d  Se'cret,  Prince  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereigu  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  33d,  kc.— 
Genend  regulations,  kc.  of  Consistories,  and  nf  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Sid  degrtc.  To  which  will  be  added 
AN  APPENDIX. 

Containing  an  account  of  several  Jetarheil  degrees  of  Masonry 
and  Kiiighthiiod— th"  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  a  variety  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter,  new  ,  and  interesting  to  the  CniR. 

The  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engraved  embicnu  and  hie- 
ro|dvpliics.  Price  to  subscribers.  One  Dollar. 

The  above  work  will  he  nut  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  nf  subscribers  are  obtained,  to  warrant  the  expenses  of 
publication.  f 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Escritoir,  the  Poiit  Master  at  Clintonville,  Ononda¬ 
ga  county,  and  G.  F.  Yates,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

^thebsoritoirV 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 

Is  published  every  Saturday, 

I  BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Commercial  Room,  corner  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  Albano. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually 
Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  through  the  Post-Office. 


